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who attended to me was efficient; but the hospital itself had little
to commend it, and I could not say that, judged by English stan-
dards, it was clean. I was visited in the 'Protestant* ward by the
English chaplain resident in Venice, who had heard of me while
at the hospital on a visit to an injured sailor boy. I asked him to
be good enough to excuse me from receiving further visits from
him, as I did not wish him to come under the impression that I was
an orthodox believer. He was, however, a great sport, and said
at once that he did not wish to talk religion to me, and he never did.
He got cheques cashed for me and, had I been a smoker, he would
assuredly have smuggled cigarettes into the hospital for my use.
I wrote to thank him afterwards for his help, and I am sorry that
I did not keep in touch with him. He was a kind and friendly soul,
to whom I was much indebted. One disturbing thing connected
with the hospital was that the local Salvation Army held what
seemed to be noisy services in the ward. These self-sacrificing
people desired to console and help, but their religious exercises
were the reverse of comforting to patients who needed above all
things quietness and rest. As soon as I was fit to travel I made
my way by slow stages, back to London. It was grievously dis-
appointing not to see Rome and Florence, but my illness had
exhausted my available supply of money, and I could not continue.
As soon as I was able to do so I resumed my work as a lecturer and
organizer in the Ethical movement.
My time, during the next summer, was spent in Switzerland,
where I was the temporary resident secretary of the Co-operative
Holidays Association. My duties were to receive and be respon-
sible for successive parties of excursionists, and to give to each
group one or more lectures on the constitution and social life of
Switzerland. The position was an unpaid one, but the work was
congenial and interesting. The centre for that year was at Kander-
steg, where we were well received at the Hotel Kurhaus by the
proprietor, Herr Reichen, and his sisters. The railway to Kander-
steg had not then been built, and each party completed the journey,
beyond Frutigen, on foot.
For the protection of the members of the parties, the association
had adopted certain necessary rules, which I had to insist upon
being observed. This sometimes led to moments of strain,
especially when school teachers were involved. They had been
accustomed to issue orders, but not to obey them. One of the
rules was that on lonely mountain walks, where accidents might